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ABSTRACT 


STAYING AT THE TABLE: 
ASSESSING AND ADDRESSING MORAL INJURY IN ANTI-RACIST WORK 


by 
William Peter TeWinkle Jr. 


Claremont School of Theology 


2023 


This thesis attempts to explore the concept of moral injury and its application to anti- 
racist dialogue and activism, primarily for white people. Viewed as the other side of the coin of 
racial trauma. Moral injury will be examined as an articulation of the wounding experience of 
white people when revisiting the history of white violence in the past and present toward 
people of color. That is, whereas racism inflicts people of color with the wounds of racial 
trauma. This project proposes that racism inflicts white people with the wound of moral injury. 
The goal of the project is to provide white people with assessments and spiritual practices to 
address the symptoms of moral injury in the hopes of equipping them to stay present in 
difficult conversations and sustain activism in the face of offensive moral behavior; whether 
that behavior is their own or belongs to someone else. 

This project will focus on the assessment of moral injury. First, by taking into account 
and reviewing current Moral Injury Symptom Scales. Second, by reviewing assessments directly 
related to expressed symptoms of moral injury: guilt, spiritual crises/meaning in life, and trust 
in authority. Third, by reviewing the collaborative questions in Larry Graham’s book Moral 


Injury: Restoring Wounded Souls. |n addition, this project will offer short-term and long-term 


spiritual practices that will contribute to the healing of moral injury. Drawing from a number of 
books and articles, various individual and communal practices will be outlined for use. Again, 
the goal of this project is to help white people “stay at the table” as they engage in anti-racist 
work. 

This project concludes with some suggestions of how white pastors in predominantly 
white churches might raise awareness of the concept of moral injury for the congregations, 
how to use the assessments, how to teach the spiritual practices, and cautions in the use moral 


injury as a framework for the wounding of white people in a racist society. 
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“| imagine one of the reasons people cling to their hates so stubbornly is because they sense, 
once hate is gone, they will be forced to deal with pain.” 


- James Baldwin 


CHAPTER 1: MY JOURNEY INTO MORAL INJURY 

The title of this project is inspired by an organization called Coming To the Table. It is a 
national non-profit that invites local groups to start “working together to create a just and 
truthful society that acknowledges and seeks to heal from the racial wounds of the past, from 
slavery and the many forms of racism it spawned.”? | was introduced to Coming To the Table at 
the Summer Peacebuilding Institute located on the campus of Eastern Mennonite University. It 
was there that | learned about Coming To the Table’s four pillars: uncovering history, making 
connections, working toward healing, and taking action. Using these four pillars as a guide, | will 


share my journey toward an awareness of moral injury and its place in this project. 


Uncovering History 

In 1493, when Christopher Columbus landed on the northern shore of St. Croix, the 
island was home to indigenous populations of Carib, Arawak, and Ciboney tribes. This began a 
long period of colonization by various powers that is often referred to as the “Seven Flags.” At 
various points in time the Spanish, Dutch, English, French, Danish, Knights of Malta, and United 
States have flown their flags over their respective colony or territory as it is known today. The 
indigenous tribes no longer walk on that land. 

Of particular significance for me personally is the discovery that my people, the Dutch 
Reformed, played a prominent role in the history of slavery and brutality on the island of St. 
Croix. Through the formation of the Dutch West India Company, the Dutch were primary 


traders in enslaved people and prevalent among the owners of plantations on the island. Even 


1 “About Us,” Coming to the Table, accessed March 15, 2023, comingtothetable.org/about-us/. 


when the Dutch flag was not flying over the colony, the Dutch ships sailed for the profit of the 
Danish crown. It is documented that the Dutch were among the most brutal in their treatment 
of enslaved peoples. 

The Dutch Reformed people had formed an especially rigid theology rooted in a strong 
sense of God’s sovereignty. Most well-known perhaps is the double predestination as worked 
out in the Canons of Dordt in 1619. The document suggested that those who were eternally 
saved (the elect) and those who were eternally lost (the reprobate) were predestined by God’s 
decision. This fatalistic notion of sovereignty allowed the Dutch to justify their cruelty as 
ordained, as part of God’s plan of salvation. They considered themselves representatives of the 
true church and witnesses of the true faith. | am left with the impression that this theology of 
sovereignty (as well as a theology of penal substitution) contributed to their brutality. 

As Rev. Dr. Dale A. Bisnauth writes in Power to Resist, “there was something tragic (or 
absurd) about the ethics of the Dutch of the Reformed tradition.”? The Dutch were responsible 
for “basis of the plantation society in much of the Caribbean”? and they weren’t kind about it 
either. William Boyer, in America’s Virgin Islands, suggests that of the various systems of slavery 
on St. Croix, the Dutch “were the most severe.”* According to Gerald F. DeJong in The Dutch 


Reformed Church In the American Colonies, like their Caribbean contemporaries, people of 


* Patricia Sheerrattan-Bisnauth, Power to Resist and Courage to Hope (Geneva: World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, 2009), 10. 

3 Sheerrattan-Bisnauth, Power to Resist, 10. 

4 Sheerrattan-Bisnauth, Power to Resist, 23. 


Dutch descent “were among the most active users of slave labor”> and “developed the most 
severe Black Codes of any of the northern colonies.”° 

As | learned about the Canons of Dordt in seminary, it never sat well with me that the 
Reformed church leaders would excommunicate their opponents, confiscate property, and 
even behead someone over their theological differences. | see now how this same spirit of 
cruelty and entitlement was shipped overseas in partnership with the Dutch West India 
Company. There are always exceptions, but my people have borne too much fruit that doesn’t 
match their faith and have been used to perpetuate historical harms. 

These patterns of colonialism are not only centuries old, but have pervaded even the 
most recent decades, albeit in different forms. Mark Mulder, in his book Shades of White Flight, 
writes of the restrictive covenants, Molotov cocktails, and school segegration found in northern 
cities like Chicago and Grand Rapids. “the Reformed Dutch members of these communities 
faced what they saw as the only two options: to make a stand in their neighborhood and 
respond to the demographic change through adaptation or to relocate to the suburbs and 
reconstitute their faith communities in a new locale.”” During this time, the Christian Action 
Commission of a Dutch Reformed denomination “argued that ‘our basic American dilemma is 
discrimination in housing. Discrimination in housing promotes segregated schools, inhibits 
urban redevelopment in that minorities of our slum areas cannot be rehoused elsewhere, 


produces slums which destroy property and human beings, and we become a scandal before 


5 Gerald Francis De Jong, The Dutch Reformed Church in the American Colonies (Grand Rapids: Faith Alive, 
1978), 161. 

5 De Jong, The Dutch, 168. 

7 Mark Mulder, Shades of White Flight: Evangelical Congregations and Urban Departure (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 2015), 3 


the world’s non-white population.’ Astutely, the commission identified ‘white panic’ as causing 
and exacerbating the problem.”® 

More contemporary still, the pattern of church planting out to suburban areas of growth 
shows a strong correlation to patterns of white evangelical movement from the cities and back 
to them. Mulder writes about the white response to the migration of Black Americans from the 
south to northern cities; how white homeowners initially implemented intimidation and 
residential zoning laws to restrict African American mobility. When such maneuvers failed to 
stem the tide, many of the white homeowners left for the suburbs. That process has been 
broadly labeled “white flight.” In the decades since, the pattern of white flight to the suburbs 
seems to be reversing and the pattern of church planting with it. “In fact, some authors have 
concluded that the United States is on the precipice of a dramatic ‘demographic inversion.’ That 
is, we might be seeing a return of middle- and upper-class whites to cities—a movement that 
would push the poor and racial minorities into adjacent inner-ring suburbs. Indeed, studies now 
indicate that poverty has started a migration to the suburbs.”?° 

In addition, Sarah Jobe, in her article, “Rethinking Responsibility: Moral Injury from War 
to Prison,” highlighted the “intentional turn away from Quakers by administrators in New York’s 
system and toward Baptist and Calvinist clergy for the roles of prison chaplains expressly 
because their theologies like total depravity and God’s use of punishment to refine sinners 


could provide a supporting conceptual framework for the prison’s stark and punitive 


8 Mulder, Shades, 131. 
> Mulder, Shades, 2. 
10 Mulder, Shades, 11. 


practices.”"* | am reminded of what Timothy Gorringe writes in God’s Just Vengeance: 


wherever Calvin’s teachings spread, punishing sentences would follow. 


Making Connections 

What can be recognized in these movements of history is a transformation of a 
particular group of people into something more general. The Dutch and Reformed population, a 
specific ethno-religious group that | claim as my own, was shaped by the surrounding culture, 
losing its cultural distinctives for a generalized Americanism or what Matthew W. Hughey might 
call “hegemonic whiteness.”!% Which is not to stay that people could no longer be recognized as 
Dutch or Reformed, but to suggest that the patterns and direction of their lives took them away 
from people of color and toward an idealized version of being white. 

Hughey writes, “hegemonic whiteness is formed through a process of marking the 
meanings of “whiteness” as (1) essentially different from and superior to those marked as ‘non- 
white’ and (2) through the marginalizing practices of ‘being white that fail to exemplify those 
difference.” “4 That is, the “common-sense” nature of whiteness is reinforced in two ways. The 
first is by asserting that white ways of thinking and living are superior to non-white ways. It is 
the more familiar assertion that white people and white culture are superior. The second way 


that hegemonic whiteness takes over is by demeaning and ostracizing other ways of being 


11 Sarah C. Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility: Moral Injury from War to Prison,” Political Theology 23, no. 4 
(May 19, 2022): 340, https://doi.org/10.1080/1462317x.2022.2064095. 

12 Timothy Gorringe, Goa’s Just Vengeance: Crime, Violence, and the Rhetoric of Salvation (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1996), 140. 

13 Stephen Middleton et al., The Construction of Whiteness: An Interdisciplinary Analysis of Race 
Formation and the Meaning of White Identity (Mississippi: University Press, 2016). 

M4 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 227. 


white; those ways that resist white superiority (e.g. race traitor) or don’t live up an idealized 
version of whiteness (e.g. white trash). For example, Hughey illustrates, “throughout an 
average young white male’s formative years, he is encouraged to adopt a special vision of white 
manhood as strong, autonomous, rational, neutral, objective and meritocratic — characteristics 
that commonly (yet never exclusively characterize a dominant, idealized, or hegemonic form of 
masculinity and whiteness).”* 

Chanequa Walker-Barnes writes in, / Bring the Voices of My People, that “as European 
immigrants entered the United States, they underwent a process of racial formation that 
transformed their sociocultural identities; in other words, they were made White.”?° She 
identifies four aspects of this formation that are worth noting: conformity, trust in authority, 
selective sight, and egoethnocentrism. 

As articulated above, conformity for Walker-Barnes is toward an ideal version of being 
white. Conformity is not to a color of the skin but to a way of being in the world that is marked 
by a certain level of economic status and not less than that. “It required conformity to a very 
specific cultural ideal: that of middle-class, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant whiteness.”*” Beyond the 
class marker, Walker-Barnes lifts up a number of other characteristics to which white people 
are expected to conform: avoid conflict, being competitive and status oriented, valuing formal 
education over life experience, having a perceived right to comfort and entitlement, a belief 


that there is one right way, valuing emotional restraint, engaging in either/or thinking, adhering 


15 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 214. 

16 Chanequa Walker-Barnes, | Bring the Voices of My People: A Womanist Vision for Racial Reconciliation 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2019), 136. 

17 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 138. 


to social etiquette and “being nice.”** | can connect all of these to my upbringing as | recall the 
descriptors of “frozen chosen” meaning a lack of emotional expression in our Reformed, 
protestant worship as well as “West Michigan nice” to describe the ways Midwesterners will be 
polite to one’s face but biting and cruel behind one’s back. 

The tradition that passes along these requirements demands trust. It implies that 
people who struggle or fail to attain the economic success of the white middle class are at fault, 
not the system itself. Walker-Barnes writes, “critical to the US narrative of fairness and 
opportunity is the ideology of the self-made man...measured by accumulated wealth and 
status...characterized by independence, control, dominance, heroism, success in the 
marketplace and self-acquired wealth.”!9 Themes of the protestant work ethic, personal 
responsibility, and pulling yourself up by your own bootstraps were strong moral claims on my 
life growing up in the Dutch Reformed tradition. My belief, like the many others Walker-Barnes 
notes, “that the system is fair and just often means that they see injustice as accidental, 
temporary, and a product of ignorance, rather than as an intentional, enduring, and willful 
act.”20 

Maintaining this trust in authority required a selective sight. This means a couple of 
things. First, seeing in the gospel only those things that had to do with the personal and the 
eternal, rather than the social and temporal. “If a man wanted to remain a preacher he would 


have to honor that division in the minds of the congregation between earth and heaven, body 


18 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 139. 
19 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 142. 
20 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 144. 


and soul.”*1 This has a profound impact on the views of White Christians who “learned to 
separate their personal ethics from their social ethics” and for whom “Christian identity 
became a matter of orthodoxy rather than orthopraxy.””? In other words, white Christians were 
taught to concern themselves with their private lives and thoughts. | can connect this to the 
amount of time spent in my Dutch Reformed upbringing to issues of private morality and the 
amount of energy spent memorizing theological and doctrinal statements of faith. 

In addition, as Becky Thompson and Veronica T. Watson point out in The Construction of 
Whiteness, “white people have practiced a long history of historical amnesia, an aggressive 
‘disremembering’ of historical realities that are replaced by fictitious versions of history that 
promote whiteness.” Celebrations like the Fourth of July, Memorial Day, and President’s Day 
were all recognized within the context of Dutch Reformed worship. We were taught to see and 
celebrate the heroes and a veil was pulled to hide the perpetrators. The American flag stood 
next to the cross as an affirmation of the connection between Christ and our country. 

These two versions of selective sight allowed us to maintain what Walker-Barnes calls 
egoethnocentrism. This is the idea that whiteness is normal, common sense, and regular. Ina 
strange way, however, this makes whiteness hidden by its prevalence. In other words, white 
people have a hard time describing what it means to be white. Walker-Barnes writes, “a 
consequence of egoethnocentrism is that White people often feel extremely uncomfortable 


when they are racially named, that is, ‘being seen racially or having to proceed as if [their] races 


21 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 147. 
2 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 148. 
3 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 240. 


matters.’*4 The connection here is made to the often light-hearted claim that “if you’re not 
Dutch, you’re not much.” 

Walker-Barnes refers to these aspects of formation as hallmarks of moral injury. 
Conformity, Selective Sight, Trust in Authority, and Egoethnocentrism are “in essence, 
manifestations of the moral injury that White supremacy continues to impact upon the 
collective and individual personalities of White people.”*° Moral injury is language that is used 
to describe a wound experienced by those whose morality has been offended. Moral injury is 
language adopted by this project to name the experience of white people who uncover the 


history of racism and make the connection to patterns experienced in their own lives. 


Working Toward Healing 
Thompson and Watson theorize white racial trauma when they “believe that white 
people carry with them the memories and experiences that tell them that something is 
desperately wrong, that racism is natural or inevitable. White racial trauma may occur from 
witnessing or being responsible for extreme acts of violence.” That is, when white people do 
the work of uncovering history in diversity trainings or workshops or Bible studies, they bear 
witness to the extreme acts of violence by white people against people of color. Having been 


conformed to an idealized form of whiteness and blinded by an idealized version of history, this 


4 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 152. 
25 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 136. 
6 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 235. 


encounter is especially jarring, even wounding. Thompson and Watson note that “there is work 
to be done in recognizing the impact of racism on the perpetrators.”*” 

Thompson and Watson note how Black authors such as W.E.B. DuBois and James 
Baldwin have been trying to show how white supremacy damages even white people. They 
point out how “at the heart of racism are attempts of the perpetrators to deny knowledge of 
themselves as violent aggressors, morally destitute, and even barbaric.”?® However, as white 
people have been forced more and more to reckon with that history of violence an obvious gap 
between stated ideals and morality is revealed. For Thompson and Watson, white racial trauma 
is the response of white people to racism. 

Rather than experience this pain, “most will try to avoid this damning self-knowledge 
through ‘collective schizophrenia,...denial...decoupling or withdrawl.’”29 In addition, this 
repeated exposure to the damage done by white people to people of color has an effect on the 
witnesses. They go on to define this “white schizophrenic subjectivity” by referring to 
symptoms related to secondary trauma: hypervigilance, a sense of persecution, diminished 
creativity, and dissociation.*° “What is striking are the parallels between the coping 
mechanisms of secondary trauma exposure of those trying to alleviate suffering and, in our 
analysis, those who are consciously or unconsciously enabling the suffering of people of 


color.”34 


27 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 234. 
28 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 234. 
2° Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 235. 
30 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 236. 
31 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 236. 
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There is a lot in the analysis of Thompson and Watson that rings true for me in my 
journey toward moral injury, but | will suggest below that the language of trauma is ultimately 
unhelpful in conversations about race, reconciliation, and healing justice when it comes to 
white people. Still, their work grants permission to theorize about the injury that racism causes 
white people. As | look back over this longer and more recent history, as well as its obvious 
connection to the formation in whiteness, | notice my desire to separate myself from my Dutch 
Reformed community, to deny that | am a part of them, to hide this history from others. In 
other words, | notice the guilt that | experience in this Dutch Reformed story. Rather than take 
responsibility for it, | wish | could make it go away. So much of what | find there seems absurd 
and | feel betrayed by my tradition. | find myself unable to trust the motives of those in 
leadership, feeling only cynicism about their intentions. At the same time, | am unable to 
imagine what the right response might be. What does it mean to moral actor at all in light of 
this history? | came to recognize these experiences and this struggle as symptoms of moral 
injury, a term better suited than trauma to lead to healing. 

Sarah Jobe writes that “moral injury happens when a person transgresses his own moral 
code, causing a crisis in identity and self-recognition, i.e., a person can no longer recognize 
himself because he never thought he could do what he has done.” After uncovering the 
history of Dutch Reformed history, | felt complicit in all of the ways that the Dutch Reformed 
tradition instigated racial harm and perpetuated racial segregation. It seemed such an obvious 
moral offence to the teachings of Jesus and | didn’t understand why the leadership of my 


tradition couldn’t see the same. The system was broken beyond repair in my view and | didn’t 


32 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 342. 
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see any way to do the right thing. This, too, is a symptom of moral injury. “Moral injury occurs 
when systems, institutions, and legitimate authorities make it difficult for an individual to do 
what is right, in her own eyes or according to laws, social norms, or shared moral codes.”°3 

As | consider my own experiences and the behavior of other white people in 
conversations about racism and colonialism, | notice similar patterns. | notice white participants 
can turn inward and shut down, abandoning the conversation. Or, they can focus outward and 
lash out, sabotaging the conversation. In either case, reconciliation seems farther away and 
healing further off. The concept of moral injury helped me view myself and other white people 


through the lens of healing and, therefore, with more compassion. 


Taking Action 

It has always been explained to me in various seminars and workshops (e.g. Institutes 
for Healing Racism) that racism damages everyone. | have always wondered how that could be 
true considering the examples of history like those named above. It is obvious as to how people 
of color, namely Black people in these examples, are harmed in a myriad of ways while white 
people seem to benefit. For this theological project proposal, | want to offer the option of 
“moral injury” as a way to define the harm that racism does to white people. Does the concept 
of moral injury offer a helpful lens through which to see the harm that racism does to white 
people? Can acknowledging white moral injury and offering practices to address it, help white 
people stay at the table through difficult conversations about race and move us closer to 


repair? 


33 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 343. 
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I’m grateful to my friends and neighbors in St. Croix, particularly those of Afro-Caribbean 
descent, whose spirituality connects them with their ancestors. It was they who would not 
allow me to abandon mine. Their encouragement and persistence pushed me to a place where | 
could find moral injury and stay in touch with my tradition and the people who made me who | 
am today. 

| remain a pastor in an historically Dutch and Reformed church. As a congregation in 
West Michigan (which many call the northern Bible belt), it is as much shaped by white 
evangelicalism as it is Reformed confessionalism. Oakdale Park Church is striving to be an anti- 
racist congregation that willingly engages difficult conversations around our racist history and 
racial disparities today. This project will explore ways to address the trauma and moral injury 
that are triggered during these conversations and offer spiritual practices that, ideally, will help 
people stay engaged in the conversation rather than lashing out or shutting down. 

Our context is the city of Grand Rapids. It prides itself on being an up-and-coming 
economic center and a great place to raise a family or start a small business. And, yet, Forbes 
magazine said that it was the second worst of the largest 50 metropolitan areas for African 
Americans.*4 Furthermore, the ward of the city in which the most Black residents live continues 
to receive the least amount of funding from the city coffers.*° This is the ward that Oakdale 


Park Church calls home along with a number of other predominantly white Christian Reformed 


34 Mike Nichols, “Grand Rapids Ranks Among Worst Economically for African Americans,” Grand Rapids 
Business Journal, January 22, 2015, https://grbj.com/news/grand-rapids-ranks-among-worst-economically-for- 
african-americans/. 

35 Justin P. Hicks, “Grand Rapids Ward With Highest Black Population Gets Least Investment from City,” 
MLive, October 15, 2019, https://www.mlive.com/news/grand-rapids/2019/10/grand-rapids-ward-with-highest- 
black-population-gets-least-investment-from-city.html. 
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congregations. It’s my hope that these assessments and spiritual practices can offer some 
staying power to future anti-racist activism in our community. 

The central image of this action is a table. A table to which people are invited and at 
which they must stay if healing is to be found. The table is an image of welcome, of family, of 
fullness, and of home. As Thompson and Watson write, “to see your kin in the role of 
perpetrator is to be forever homeless.”?° In answer, Walker-Barnes suggests that “the first 
movement of practical solidarity is to ‘know home.’”?” As Thompson and Watson describe it, 
coming and staying at the table “would mean not only taking stock of one’s own self, but 
reconnecting with the alienation that white folks might feel from their kith and kin.” 7° The hope 
is that an awareness of moral injury, spiritual practices and new ways of engagement might 
help white people move past “ways of being that have prevented them from feeling anything 
too deeply”?? and rather find them “staying in touch with the heart that was breaking.” *° 


Through that work we might find ourselves in a home that is more healing and just. 


36 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 245. 
37 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 220. 

38 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 247. 
39 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 246. 
40 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 236. 
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CHAPTER 2: WHAT IS MORAL INJURY? 
Moral Injury: An Overview 

Sarah Jobe writes in, “Rethinking Responsibility: Moral Injury From War to Prison,” that 
“moral injury is what happens when you feel trapped or forced into violating your own moral 
code...one’s own deeply held beliefs and values, noting that at times those values will overlap 
with legal or religious codes and at times they might be in tension with religious rules or 
laws.”41 Likewise, Larry Kent Graham writes in Moral Injury: Restoring Wounded Souls, “moral 
injury refers to the diminishment of vitality that comes about in our souls and communities 
when we are unable to do what we believe is right or when doing the right thing results in harm 
to others and distress to ourselves.”4* Chanequa Walker-Barnes adds in / Bring the Voices of My 
People, “moral injury consists of how we are impacted when our actions violate our beliefs 
about what it means to be a good person. Morally injurious behaviors can involve acts of 
commission (i.e., doing the wrong thing), acts of omission (i.e., failing to do the right thing), or 
actions that lead to unintentional harm upon others. 23 They may be discrete, onetime events 
or ongoing situations.” 

Like post-traumatic stress disorder, research on moral injury finds its source in the arena 
of war and the experiences of soldiers. Soldiers returning from the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
were reporting symptoms similar to those who had fought in wars before them. They were 
anxious, susceptible to outburst of anger, weren’t sleeping well, and had panic attacks. Many of 


these soldiers were diagnosed with PTSD, but they were resistant to the diagnosis, “insisting 


41 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 342. 
42 Larry Graham, Moral Injury: Restoring Wounded Souls (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2013), 71. 
43 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 126. 
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that it was not what they had seen or what had been done to them that was keeping them up 
at night; rather, they were haunted by what they themselves had done when deployed...They 
were struggling with precisely the moments when their duty as a soldier demanded that they 
do something they thought was wrong.”“4 
Graham suggests that a soul wounded by a moral violation experiences some versions of 
these expressions: 
1.) Asoul injured by moral trauma exists in time out of place.*° 
2.) Asoul injured by moral trauma is animated by a questing body.*° 
3.) Asoul injured by moral trauma expresses a pattern of ambivalent loyalties.*” 
4.) Asoul injured by moral trauma is gripped by moral ambiguities.*® 
5.) Asoul injured by moral trauma is hampered by defective agency.” 
6.) A soul injured by moral trauma is spatially averse.°° 
Elizabeth Liebert writes in “Accessible Spiritual Practices to Aid in Recovery from Moral 
Injury,” that the symptoms of moral injury include “profound shame; judging oneself as 
worthless or as guilty of having committed violations that are unforgiveable by oneself, others, 
and even God; the inability to trust other people; isolation from support communities; and 
abandoning the values and beliefs that have guided one’s behavior and moral choices. 


Consequences of this constellation can include overwhelming depression, self-medication, 


44 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 347. 
45 Graham, Moral Injury, 77. 
46 Graham, Moral Injury, 77. 
47 Graham, Moral Injury, 78. 
48 Graham, Moral Injury, 79 
4° Graham, Moral Injury, 80 
5° Graham, Moral Injury, 82. 
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feelings of worthlessness, remorse, and despair, the inability to connect emotionally to others, 
and suicidal ideation.”°+ Jobe confirms and adds to the list: guilt, shame, moral concerns, 
religious struggles, loss of religious faith/hope, loss of meaning/purpose, difficulty forgiving, 
loss of trust, and self-condemnation.* Finally, Jeremy D. Jinkerson in “Defining and Assessing 
Moral Injury: A Syndrome Perspective,” offers a shorter list of core symptoms: guilt, shame, 
spiritual/existential conflict including subjective loss of meaning in life (or questioning of 
meaning in life), and a loss of trust in self, others, and/or transcendental/ ultimate beings.?? 

Those who are familiar with trauma will recognize some similarities in the symptoms 
and consequences of moral injury. But, there are important distinctions as well. They are, ina 
sense, mirror images of one another. They are similar, but not the same. The distinctions are as 
important as the similarities for the purpose of this thesis and the project. Liebert writes, “oral 
injury and posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD) may coexist in the same person, but they are 
not the same. In fact, when PTSD diagnoses did not adequately explain a spike in suicides by 
returning veterans, Litz et al. (2009) studied the extant research and pointed out the key role 
that conscience plays in moral injury.”°* 

The differences between trauma and moral injury are seen both psychologically and 
physiologically. Reflecting on those same soldiers studied by Litz et al., Jobe highlights “PTSD is 
about exposure to traumatic events. Yet many of these veterans pushed back against the PTSD 
diagnosis insisting that it was not what they had seen or what had been done to them that was 

51 Elizabeth Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practices to Aid in Recovery From Moral Injury,” Pastoral 
Psychology 68, (2019): 42-43, https://doi.org/10.1007/s11089-018-0825-1. 

52 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 346. 

53 Jeremy D. Jinkerson, “Defining and Assessing Moral Injury: A Syndrome Perspective,” Traumatology 22, 


no. 2 (2016): 126, http://dx.doi.org/10.1037/trmO000069. 
54 Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practices,” 42-43. 
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keeping them up at night; rather, they were haunted by what they themselves had done when 
deployed. They were struggling with guilt and shame, not first and foremost with traumatic 
exposure.”°° And goes on to conclude, “Moral injury manifests similarly to PTSD with some 
important distinctives. Soldiers suffering from moral injury emphasize shame more than fear. 
They report a sense that they have lost their core identity and that they can no longer recognize 
themselves after what they have done. Additionally, they are left with a deep inability to trust 
the institutions that they once held dear. This is because institutions, systems, and legitimate 
authorities are part of what create the conditions for moral injury.”°° 

Jinkerson adds to the distinction at a physiological level. He notes that “PTSD is largely a 
physiological disorder based upon inaccurate fear appraisals following lifethreatening events 
and subsequent avoidance consistent with two factor fear theory (Litz et al., 2016).”°” This 
distinguishes trauma from moral injury in that “although moral injury and PTSD share 
numerous features, the primary symptomological differences are that moral injury does not 
involve physiological arousal, and PTSD does not necessarily involve guilt and shame.”°8 

Trauma and moral injury share the experience of wounding. While trauma is related to 
overwhelming events that happen to a body and its subsequent physiological stresses. Moral 
injury is related to what somebody does. It is less a direct physiological response and more an 
offence to an inner moral code. The subsequent shame and guilt and result in deeper and 


ongoing stresses, but they are not the core symptoms. Simply stated, trauma is a wound that 


55 Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility,” 335. 
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someone experiences at the hands of someone else and moral injury is wound caused by one’s 
own hands. In the next section, these same distinctions and connections will be revisited from a 


theological and Biblical perspective. 


A Theoretical Application of Moral Injury to Race 

In “Contemplative Race Theory, Seth Schoen reflects on his time in graduate school 
when he “became | became intimately familiar with ‘white guilt.’ While it has become 
somewhat of a cliché, | think white guilt represents a deep and visceral wound in need of 
tending. In my experience, it comes from the pain of realizing | am the beneficiary in an 
oppressive system designed to keep people who generally look like me on top.”°? Here, again, is 
the language of wounding and pain associate with guilt. Considering the multiple references 
above, is it possible to name Seth’s experience as moral injury? 

While moral injury, like PTSD, finds its roots in the experiences of soldiers, it is 
applicable to other areas as well. While there is always a risk of over applying a concept and, 
thereby, diluting it of its meaning, Larry Graham’s perspective resonates. “I do not find it 
helpful to limit the concept of moral injury to singular traumatic events or to veteran spiritual 
care, though there is much to learn about the wide-ranging nature and dynamics of moral 
injury from care of veterans and from trauma-generated moral wounding. In my view, we do 


best with the concept of moral injury when we place it the context of everyday moral living.”© 


5° Seth Schoen and Chris Carter, “Contemplative Race Theory,” 6, 
http://www.contemplativemind.org/files/ConRaceTheory_PUB_Draft.pdf. 
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These thesis attempts to apply the theory of moral injury to whiteness generally, but 
also to the experience of moral injury during the uncovering of history that reveals white 
violence, white hypocrisy, or any other challenge to the notion of white goodness, particular. | 
have in mind church book studies, institutes for healing racism, workshops on implicit bias, or 
diversity trainings. It is in these settings that white people may experience a vicarious moral 
injury as they come to see, as | did, the hostility or indifference of their ancestors and then 
wrestle with the ambiguity and ambivalence about the traditions that have been passed on to 
them as supposedly good, if not holy. 

Chanequa Walker-Barnes is one of few authors to apply moral injury to whiteness in her 
book | Bring the Voices of My People: A Womanist Vision for Racial Reconciliation. Writing 
about this history of slavery she notes, “the moral injuriousness of slavery is not merely that to 
participate in, acquiesce to, or condone it was to commit a moral failing. Rather, it was that 
committing such a moral failing in the first place required one to distort one’s cognitive and 
moral processing, one’s “Christian imagination,” as Jennings has argued. Further, the very act of 
participation intensified the distortion that enabled it to begin with.”°+ Recognizing the 
contortions to Christianity required to justify slavery was painful for me to encounter. It left me 
cynical about the tradition from which | came, but at the same time searching for an identity. It 
is an ambiguous and ambivalent place to be and many would rather avoid it. “But White 


Christians have not, in large measure, grappled with the ways in which slavery has shaped the 


61 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 127. 
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identity and cultures of White people in ways that continue to present themselves today. They 
have not wrestled with the moral injuriousness of slavery.”° 

Resmaa Menakem echoes these sentiments in My Grandmother’s Hands: Racialized 
Trauma and the Pathway to Mending Our Hearts and Bodies. He sees moral injury as a form of 
secondary trauma. “Often, the perpetrator tries to avoid this trauma by dissociating (a form of 
flight) during the event, and then, immediately afterward, overriding any impulse to process 
the trauma or discharge its energy from his or her body. Such attempts to flee from trauma 
only deepen it—and create an extreme form of dirty pain. Because the perpetrator knows he or 
she has committed a moral transgression, his or her actions also create profound shame. 
Therapists call this a moral injury.”©? He sees the possibility that this “different — but also 
damaging- form of trauma” can be generational. 

Mark Charles and Soong-Chan Rah suggest something similar, albeit with different 
vocabulary. In Unsettling Truths: The Ongoing, Dehumanizing Legacy of the Doctrine of 
Discovery, the authors take note of historical trauma and it’s generational nature writing, 
“Historical trauma refers to cumulative emotional and psychological wounding, extending over 
an individual lifespan and across generations, caused by traumatic experiences. The historical 


trauma response (HTR) is a constellation of features in reaction to this trauma.”®© In their 


52 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 125. 

63 Resmaa Menakem, My Grandmother’s Hands: Racialized Trauma and the Pathway to Mending Our 
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a different—and also damaging—form of historical trauma is passed down through white American bodies. Until 
each of these manifestations of trauma is mended, it will continue to constrict people’s bodies and lives and limit 
their efforts to grow and heal.” 
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discussion of this transgenerational trauma they ask, “could whites, even as perpetrators and 
beneficiaries of trauma inflicted upon people of color, also experience a trauma that is distinct 
from the trauma experienced by people of color? Could white Americans, privileged and 
empowered, be responding to the reality of trauma in their lives?”®° Charles and Rah raise the 
possibility of perpetration-induced traumatic stress and then ask more pointedly, 

Is it possible that PITS also has a complex version for people who lived their entire lives 

perpetrating dehumanizing violence against people of color? This version would include 

slave owners, soldiers participating in genocidal battles against Native peoples, and 
white settlers moving west and pushing the removal, and even extinction, of indigenous 
tribes. C-PITS could express a transgenerational and communal manifestation, which 
was the traumatized behavior many whites expressed in the context of difficult 

conversations on race. In short, are whites experiencing the phenomena of a 

generational trauma that can be labeled “the trauma of white America” ?°” 

C-PITS refers to “Complex Perpetration-Induced Traumatic stress.” It is a complement to 
C-PTSD or “Complex Post Traumatic Stress Disorder.” The latter is a diagnosis used to refer to 
the transgenerational historical trauma referenced above. The authors ask whether or not 
there might be a transgenerational form of trauma experienced by white people in the midst of 
difficult conversations. Is there a trauma that lives inside white people that is triggered as the 
violent history of white people is uncovered in front of them? 

This is the very same question | am asking. Is the reason that white people lash out 
during institutes for healing racism or shut down during a book discussion about racism related 
to a historical trauma that is being passed down through the generations? There are two 


reservations to be considered. First, as noted above, Jinkerson suggests that moral injury does 


not involve the physiological hyperarousal that PTSD does. Therefore, one is left to wonder if it 


66 Charles and Rah, Unsettling Truths, 172-173. 
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is as likely to be passed on genetically as trauma is, if at all. Second, the use of trauma to refer 
to the experiences of both white people and people of color threatens to equate their 
experiences. | tend to agree with Barnes when she writes, “I reject the language of trauma to 
characterize the condition of White racial identity because to use such language would be to 
use the symmetrical treatment approach, in essence, to argue that White and Black people are 
similarly and perhaps equally impacted by the ongoing legacy of slavery.”°° For these reasons, 
moral injury is a more helpful concept in identifying the ambiguity and ambivalence that white 
people resist during difficult conversation about race. 

In his ongoing discussion about moral injury, Larry Graham introduces the concept of 
“ambiguous loss.” “Ambiguous loss occurs when it is impossible to complete a grieving process 
because the information needed about what happened to the body and the circumstances of 
death are permanently unavailable.”® Sarah Jobe illustrates this sense of loss from the 
perspective of a soldier who has to decide whether or not to shoot a child, “Whether he is 
under direct orders to shoot or whether he has simply been placed in this moment of ethical 
ambiguity by his country and chain of command, the soldier is facing a moral dilemma because 
a society and institution he esteemed placed him this untenable position.”’° Graham suggests 
that the process of uncovering history is putting us all in the position of experiencing 
ambiguous loss: 

Our personal moral ambiguity links directly to the macrosystemic level. The human 

community has come to the moral awareness of a trans-historical responsibility for the 


cruelties of the past. On the macrosystemic level, nations and social groups are coming 
to accept that they are morally implicated in the harm they do to others in time and 


8 Walker-Barnes, | Bring, 130. 
6° Graham, Moral Injury, 80. 
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history. But how this is accomplished and how citizens buy into it are difficult matters. 

There is considerable moral ambiguity about trans-historical responsibility for moral 

injuries of the past.’? 

Another way to define this sense of loss is with the language of moral paradox. That is, 
“circumstances in which moral obligations and/or ethical values come into conflict, forcing a 
choice between sides, none of which can be honored without violating the other.””* What is 
unique about moral paradox is that there is no one to blame. Whereas moral injury typically 
involves a violation directly perpetrated by an actor, moral paradox does not. “Moral 
paradox...is rooted in tragedy—morally injurious events in which there is an absence of 
perpetration and culpability; where no one is to blame. Experientially, paradox-induced MI 
requires no act of transgression and is engendered by a clash of values, competing moral 
expectations, or conflicting moral paradigms. While moral paradox may encompass symptoms 
of betrayal (e.g., anger, mistrust, and hopelessness), it is proposed to go further to include a 
sense of the absurd.””2 

Similar to Graham, Fleming does not want to see the concept of moral injury unhelpfully 
narrow.” In particular he would like to see experiences of betrayal and moral paradox included 


as potentially morally injurious events.” “Such morally paradoxical circumstances compel a 


person to choose between ethical assumptions, often imperatives—each bearing the same 


71 Graham, Moral Injury, 80. 
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weight of truth and consequence, none of which can be accommodated without violating the 
other. Outcomes sustained from paradoxical situations may include: existential guilt and 
shame (pervasive/not focused on individual acts), profound helplessness, a sense of uncertainty 
and futility in moral decision making, a loss of meaning and hope, and the disabling belief that 
life is absurd.”7° 

These words echo well my experience uncovering history of the Dutch Reformed Church 
during the years of colonialism and on into the present. | felt to be faced with a choice to 
abandon my people and the tradition that raised me or compromise my morals when it comes 
to beliefs about race and justice. The choice seemed futile. | would lose something either way 
and wasn’t sure who | would be in the process. Graham’s concern is my own: When the 
avenues of resolution are closed, the morally injured parties are stuck in the limbo of 
ambiguity. The restlessness, cynicism, guilt, and futility arising from moral ambiguity are 
potentially fatal diseases of the wounded soul.’” 

The question then becomes, if white people are experiencing ambiguous loss, betrayal, 
or moral paradox in the uncovering of history and if these experience are potentially morally 


injurious events, then how do we bring healing to the wounded soul? 


76 Fleming, “Moral Injury and the Absurd,” 3. 
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CHAPTER 3: A THEOLOGY OF MORAL INJURY 

In order for a theory of moral injury to be adopted in the church, in particular the 
Reformed tradition, it must find footing in Scripture. The Reformed tradition holds a high view 
of Scripture, far above reason and experience, as the rule of life and faith. Each of the 
confessions of the Reformed Faith make strong statements about the Bible containing the 
Word of God following the theology of sola scriptura. As stated in the Belgic Confession, Article 
7, “We believe that this Holy Scripture contains the will of God completely and that everything 
one must believe to be saved is sufficiently taught in it... Therefore, we must not consider 
human writings — no matter how holy their authors may have been — equal to the divine 
writings.” 8 This strong view of Scripture makes finding a Biblical/theological connection central 


to the project rather than tangential. 


Artifacts of Moral Injury 
A theology of moral injury begins with the words of the prophet Isaiah when he speaks 
of God’s servant saying, “a bruised reed he will not break, and a dimly burning wick he will not 
quench; he will faithfully bring forth justice.””? These words illustrate the fragility of weakness 
and vulnerability. The reed is fragile and in danger of breaking. The flame is weak and in danger 
of being extinguished. Perhaps, being no longer useful for the purpose they are meant to serve, 


each could be discarded. But, the prophet of God believes that the servant of God is not one to 


78 Guido de Brés, “Article 7: The Sufficiency of Scripture,” in The Belgic Confession, trans. Faith Alive 
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respond to fragility with cruelty as might be expected from kings and other divine 
representatives. 

The sort of justice one might typically expect from a divine servant is punitive or 
vengeful. Having been wronged, the king sends a representative to right it; often through the 
means of violence. And yet, in this passage, there is a care for what is weak and broken. The 
servant comes to establish justice in the earth which, in this case, means to “open the eyes that 
are blind, to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, from the prison those who sit in 
darkness.”°° 

This same sort of sensitivity to suffering is found in the compassion of the God who is 
praised in Psalm 103: as a Father has compassion for this children, so the Lord has compassion 
for those who fear him. For he knows how we were made; he remembers that we are dust.*? It 
is precisely because of God’s recognition that we not only are fragile, but also recognize our 
own fragility, that God chooses not to accuse or keep his anger forever. Rather the divine 
Father responds with compassion toward us. In the same way, the servant of God promised by 
the prophet Isaiah is rooted in this compassionate approach. 

Frank Rogers, in Practicing Compassion, defines compassion as “simply being moved in 
our depths by another’s experience and responding in ways that intend either to ease the 
suffering or to promote the flourishing within that person.”® The servant of God mentioned 
above is not indifferent to, but moved by the suffering of those who are found in a fragile state. 


Viewed through the lens of compassion, the justice that the servant will bring forth is one who 
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will ease the suffering and promote the flourishing of those who are vulnerable. The 
compassion of the servant finds its source in a compassionate God. 

The Bible repeatedly reminds its reader that the God witnessed to in its pages is one 
who is “merciful and gracious, slow to anger and abounding in steadfast love.” This repeated 
refrain captures the height and depth and breadth and width of God’s goodness toward 
humanity. On the lips of the psalmist are praises that sing of the lengths that God will go in 
order to forgive (Psalm 103) and the concern that God has for those who are too often 
overlooked or passed by (Psalm 146). This is seen most practically in the special concern that 
God expresses for those in society whose state is fragile. Namely, the widow, the orphan, and 
the stranger; those who are weak and vulnerable to discarding. God demands that their 
suffering be eased and their flourishing be promoted. 

Furthermore, on the lips of the prophet Joel, this merciful and gracious God extends an 
invitation to God’s own people to return to the Lord in expectation of abundant provision. On 
the lips of the prophet Jonah, God’s goodness is not reserved only for God’s people but is also 
extended to the enemies of God as well. Once again, justice is found to be a movement toward 
preservation and restoration; an expression of compassion rather than cruelty. 

This theology of compassion moves a step closer to moral injury in the teaching of Jesus 
found in the Sermon on the Mount: 

Why do you see the speck in your neighbor’s eye, but do not notice the log in your own 

eye? Or how can you say to your neighbor, “Let me take the speck out of your eye”, 


while the log is in your own eye? You hypocrite, first take the log out of your own eye, 
and then you will see clearly to take the speck out of your neighbor’s eye.®° 


83 Matthew 7:3-5, NRSV. 
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A traditional perspective reads these words through the lens of sin. That is, the speck 
represents a small moral failing in the eye of the neighbor. Likewise, the plank in the eye of the 
hypocrite represents a larger and much more obvious moral failing. The hypocrite is the one 
who goes around pointing out the small sins of others while ignoring the obvious sin in their 
own life. Viewed through the lens of sin, the advice of Jesus is understood to mean, “Clean up 
the sin in your own life before you are able to clean up the sin in someone else’s life.” However, 
the passage can also be viewed through the lens of wound. 

It goes without saying (while often being missed) that it would be excruciating to have a 
plank in one’s eye. It would be impossible to focus on anything else. In fact, it may not be 
possible to stay conscious. In other words, having a plank in one’s eye is a serious wound. It 
would require significant and immediate attention. There would likely be multiple procedures 
to stop the bleeding and to restore vision through reconstructive surgeries. Healing would be a 
long way off. In contrast, a speck would be nothing more than a minor aggravation. With some 
rubbing and flushing with water, the speck can be washed away and healing would be almost 
immediate. In between these two extremes are all sorts of irritations and infections that could 
also be called wounds. They all require various times and degrees of treatment. 

Hopefully, the distinction between viewing the teaching of Jesus through the lens of sin 
and the lens of wound is clear. The former has come to imply the risk of punishment. That latter 
calls for healing. The distinction is that between cruelty and compassion, between causing 
suffering and easing it, between putting a stop to sinning and promoting flourishing. A concrete 
example of this approach is found in Jesus’s response to the Gerasene demoniac in Mark 5:1- 


20. In these verses, we find a man who has been rejected by his community and forced to live 
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out his days among the tombs of those who are already dead. Michael Yandell offers a 
hermeneutic of this passage which sees “the ‘demoniac’ as both an aggressor and one who is 


morally injured.”°4 


A Wounded Man 

The story of the Gerasene demoniac begins with a dramatic encounter with Jesus who 
has just stepped off the boat that has carried him across the Sea of Galilee. “What have you to 
do with me, Jesus, Son of the Most High God?” The man feels threatened by Jesus even though 
he has only stepped foot onto the shore. He worries that Jesus is there to torment him. This 
dramatic encounter is matched by the man’s dramatic backstory. Being tormented is not a new 
experience for him. 

He lived among the dead, among the tombs, after having been abandoned by his 
people. They could no longer restrain them despite their best efforts. And, they did try. They 
tormented him with chains and shackles, but he broke them apart. So, they cast him away to 
the tombs where he spent the days and nights tormenting himself. He would bruise himself 
with stones. All of this because he was tormented by an unclean spirit. Or, perhaps its more 
than one. “My name is Legion,” he said. 

It is in this name that Michael Yandell speculates the place of moral injury in the text. A 
legion is a military term for a division of Roman soldiers. The name is a symbol for the brutal 


imposition of Roman conquest and control. Yandell suggests that we read the text with the 
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understanding that the man in the tombs is a Roman military veteran. While speculative, he 
finds possibility in the location of the encounter: the land of the Gerasenes; a place “settled by 
many veterans of the Imperial army who had been given conquered lands as payment for their 
service.”®° 

Noting how the man was no longer being tormented by others, but was tormenting 
himself, Yandell wonders if “perhaps he has at some point transgressed or witnessed the 
military whose identity he bears transgress his ‘basic moral identity’ and violate his ‘core moral 
beliefs.’ Perhaps this ancient man, like so many morally injured military women and men today, 
could not stand the comforts of the city.”8° With a soul so wounded and no options to make 
amends available to him, the wound only deepened. The wounded man tried to cover up the 
pain in his soul by bruising his body. 

“According to Brock and Lettini, ‘moral injury destroys meaning and forsakes noble 
cause. It sinks warriors into states of silent, solitary suffering, where bonds of intimacy and care 
seem impossible. Its torments to the soul can make death seem a mercy.”®” However, in his 
dramatic encounter with Jesus, the wounded man found a mercy in life and not in death. Jesus 
cast the death-dealing demons out and made the man whole. When furthering the man’s pain 
and shaming the man’s past were options on the table, Jesus, as God’s servant, came as one 
sensitive to the man’s suffering; a bruised reed that could be broken off or mended, a dimly 


burning wick that could be snuffed out or refueled. Jesus, as the one who carries compassion 
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and brings forth justice to the nations, did the latter. Jesus sent the man home as a witness to 
the mercy God has shown him. 

Sadly, the history of the Dutch Reformed Church and Dutch Reformed theology has 
emphasized the former. Sarah Jobe and Timothy Gorringe, quoted in Chapter 1, showed how 
Calvin’s teachings were used to justify punitive practices and punishing sentences. Andrew Park 
echoes these sentiments in The Wounded Heart of God, “the Reformers, particularly Luther and 
Calvin, regressed to a rigid Augustinian doctrine of depravity, instead of progressing toward 
more openness. Their view is rather pessimistic about human nature.”®? Unable to see the log 
in their own eye, the Dutch Reformed offered theology that focused on sin and depravity rather 
than harm and healing. It’s here that Park also offers a helpful framework to think theologically 


about the connection between and distinction of moral injury and trauma. 


Sin and Han, Moral Injury and Trauma 
It is in Park’s discussion of the Korean concept of han and the Christian doctrine of sin 
that | see a theological framework for understanding the connection between trauma and 
moral injury. For Park, “the church has been concerned with the sin of people, but has largely 
overlooked an important factor in human evil: the pain of victims of sin.”®° Park’s answer to this 


oversight is the introduction of han. 
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“Han is an Asian, particularly Korean, term used to describe the depths of human 
suffering...han is the abysmal experience of pain.” It is defined by a frustrated hope. When 
looking out and looking forward are not allowed, sadness, resentment, aggression, and 
helplessness result.?? Han is a collapsed feeling of pain due to oppression and repression.” It is 
defined by negative letting go which resembles nihilism and fatalism.?? Han can also be defined 
by a bitter resentment, an intense indignation, and repulsion of those who have caused offense 
and insult.*4 In short, han is a wounded heart “caused by abuse, exploitation, and violence. It is 
the wound to feelings and self-dignity.”*° There is individual and communal han. There is active 
and passive han. But, most relevant for this thesis is the way that sin and han are related in 
Park’s work: “the two contribute to each other in a cyclical relationship, often overlapping in 
many tragic areas of life.” °° 

Andrew Park’s discussion of sin and han in The Wounded Heart of God offers a 
framework that could be helpful in intertwining trauma and moral injury. It is helpful as well as 
Park finds reason to refer to sin as a wound further building on the discussion. While Cyprian 
refers to the effects of original sin as wounds we carry with us and pass along, Aquinas names 
four categories of sin as wounds.’ For Park han is the “unhappy consciousness” that results 


from oppression,” the reality of the shadow of sin.?? In other words, sin is made up of those 
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behaviors that do harm; that demean and dehumanize, that torture and even kill. Han is the 
burden caused by this sin and results from that inhumanity. 

While there is not a simple binary between oppressed and oppressors and while 
oppressors can experience han and the oppressed can sin, generally sin is of the oppressor and 
han is of the oppressed.” Additionally, sin and han are closely related to guilt and shame. 
Again, generally sin incurs guilt while han generally brings forth shame.**! Therefore, guilt is 
generally the experience of the oppressor and shame is generally the experience of the 
oppressed.’ Park carries this conversation forward into potential practices for healing. Guilt 
alleviated by repentance and restitution.*°? While shame alleviated by transforming the han- 
causing social order.1™ 

The mirror-images of trauma and moral injury overlap nicely with Park’s concepts. One 
could say that, while both the oppressed and oppressors experience trauma and moral injury, 
generally it is the oppressed who carry trauma with them and it is the oppressors who bear the 
burden of moral injury. Likewise, it is generally moral injury that incurs guilt and generally 
trauma that brings forth shame. Moving forward, then, moral injury might be alleviated 
through repentance and restitution (reparation?) and trauma might be alleviated by restoring 


agency to transform the trauma-causing social order. What might this look like in a community 


that is seeking racial healing? 
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A Theology of Moral Repair 

As Yandell transitions from Biblical to theological reflection, he asks a provocative 
question: how is there room in the divine for both the victim and the aggressor to coexist??™ It 
is worth recalling that the central image for this project is a table, a place where people meet 
face to face. That meeting may just include those who have been oppressed coming face to 
face with those who are their oppressors. Is this right? Is this fair? If we are to work toward 
healing together, who sets the table and what kind of relationships are expected to form? 

Walker-Barnes is clear that “the posture needed here...is not that of friendship, but that 
of solidarity. In friendship, people run toward one another. In solidarity, people run together 
toward a greater objective.”!°° For Walker-Barnes that greater objective includes healing and 
repairing the historical wounds of racism which this project defines as the ongoing trauma 
experienced by people of color and the moral injury carried by white people. She writes, “With 
solidarity, it is not only important that we come together; but how we come together. We have 
to do the work internally and externally. That is, we must align with one another in ways that 
embody the society that we are attempting to build.”1°” 

Walker-Barnes finds a Biblical guidance for this movement in the kenotic hymn of Paul’s 
letter to the Philippians. It is the song of the early church which praises Jesus for the way he 
emptied himself, taking on the form of a human being. And, being found in human form, Jesus 


also humbled himself, entering into a life of suffering that resulted in death.1° Echoing this 
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movement toward humanity, Walker-Barnes describes a movement toward solidarity in which 
“the privileged make an outward movement...this means that White people must move from 
the center to the margins because they finally realize that the white supremacy that lies at the 
center of the human imagination is not actually divine.”?°? For Walker-Barnes, the theological 
foundation for this Biblical hymn is found in a God who “chose alongsideness, shared suffering, 
and the fullness of the vulnerability in the human condition.” ?*° 

If we are to heal and repair the historical wounds of racism we, too, must choose 
alongsideness which, while vulnerable, does not include threat. “Solidarity does not ask the 
deer to run toward the lion whose mouth is still stained with our blood from the last attack. It 
invites the oppressor onto our turf.”*14 At the same time, that invitation comes with the 
recognition and assurance that “to punish or eliminate the offender is to cause a new cycle of 
resentment, oppression, and violence. Violence begets violence. Oppression begets oppression. 
A violent reaction is not a solution to violence at all.”*"? If solidarity requires vulnerability, then 
it also requires safety; setting a table where people can be vulnerable. 

For white people this means prioritizing struggle and a practical contraction as defined 
by Jim Perkinson in his article “Rage With a Purpose, Weep Without Regret: a White Theology 
of Solidarity.” So much of white practice in a setting of white supremacy demands comfort and 
is defined by a sense of entitlement. In other words, whiteness is defined by the absence of 


struggle. Therefore, for Perkinson, a white theology of solidarity would call white people to an 
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outward movement through which they can join the struggle. Rather than defining and 
categorizing people according to the color of their skin, the dignity of humanity will be found in 
the willingness to struggle; to join “efforts to transform suffering into viable forms of 
resistance.”143 This prioritization of struggle requires what Perkinson calls a practical 
contraction. 

A white theology of solidarity recognizes that the pursuit of equality is going to feel like 
loss to those who are used to supremacy. “Sharing control is also giving up control, at least in 
the moment of fear. Seen in this way, whiteness emerges theologically as a task of 
mourning.”*4 This practical contraction “involves learning to see where, in one’s own life- 
world, whiteness as a naive (or perhaps not so naive) practice of terror intersects with one’s 
own personal struggles with fear, and getting help in not contributing that fear to the practices 
of exclusion...In a finite world, expanded forms of solidarity and political community cannot be 
created without real loss for many people and without serious negotiation of that loss. Here, 
the relevant strategies are limited by only the imagination of the actor.”11° 

We have already recognized the ways in which unaddressed moral injury limits the 
imagination, how an overexposure to trauma can result in hypervigilance, a sense of 
persecution, diminished creativity, and disassociation. A new white imagination requires a new 
position and a new posture. The position has already been described. It is away from the center 


and at the margins, coming face to face with those who are oppressed and can help us to learn 
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to see differently. Walker-Barnes highlights four disciplines for sustaining moral imagination 
that offer a telling contrast to the imagination spoiled by moral injury: relationship, paradoxical 
curiosity, creativity, and risk.1*° She expands on each: 

1.) Taking seriously the notion that our baptism enters us into a new identity 
characterized by diving int community in the body of Christ, by the commandment 
to love our neighbors as ourselves; 

2.) Resisting dualisms (simplistic notions that divide the world into either/or categories) 
and embracing complexity); 

3.) Maintaining hope that there is another way beyond what we can see; 

4.) Being willing to endure pain and insecurity, faithfully believing that death is followed 
by resurrection.1?” 

A theology of moral injury and moral repair gives emphasis to the notion of healing. By 
reminding us of the sensitive servant of God who will not break or snuff out, we realize that it is 
divine to heal and restore wholeness. This is as true for the oppressors as it is for the 
oppressed, albeit in different ways. The language of moral injury opens the door to that path of 
mutual healing. As Yandell writes, “Moral injury is not something from which to fully recover; it 
is a recognition of something gone wrong. When moral injury is given a voice — when it is 
declared — there is movement once again. There is ownership of violence inflicted, and the 


victim and the aggressor are known more fully. There is pain for the aggressor in ownership, 


but there is mercy there as well.” 
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CHAPTER 4: ADDRESSING AND ASSESSING MORAL INJURY 

Moral injury is not the only option to consider when looking at white resistance to racial 
justice. One of the most popular today, Robin DiAngelo has coined the term “white fragility.” 
Robin DiAngelo defines white fragility as “a state in which even a minimum amount of racial 
stress becomes intolerable, triggering a range of defensive moves. These moves include the 
outward display of emotions such as anger, fear, and guilt, and behaviors such as 
argumentation, silence, and leaving the stress-inducing situation. These behaviors, in turn, 
function to reinstate white racial equilibrium.”*4° For DiAngelo, “white equilibrium is a cocoon 
of racial comfort, centrality, superiority, entitlement, racial apathy, and obliviousness, all rooted 
in an identity of being good people free of racism. Challenging this cocoon throws off our racial 
balance. Because being racially off balance is so rare, we have not had to build the capacity to 
sustain the discomfort. Thus, whites find these challenges unbearable and want them to 
stop.”119 

As popular as DiAngelo’s work has become, concerns have been raised about its long- 
term effectiveness and its limitations. “DiAngelo’s work on white fragility provides deep and 
extremely helpful insight into both the psychology and behavior of white people in racial 
dialogues. However, the paradigm of fragility limits the responses that can be taken towards 


white people to either dismissiveness or walking on eggshells around them.”?2° At the same 
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time, DiAngelo identifies similar symptoms to those named in the research on moral injury. In 
that way, it can viewed as an affirmation of the approach this thesis is advocating. 

Similarly, Jane Elliot, in a conversation with Angela Davis, offers the idea of “white 
ignorance.”** The same reservations could be raised about this approach in terms of long-term 
effectiveness and limitations. Both DiAngelo and Elliot risk compounding guilt and shame. While 
both of these concepts offer helpful and indicting insights, they beg the question of “why?” 
Why are white people fragile in the midst of conversations about race? Why do white people 
feign or tolerate ignorance in the face of obvious discrimination? 

James Perkinson in White Theology, offers the possibility of guilt. | am thus suggesting 
that white corporeality is also rooted in a “structure of feeling” that is socially reproduced. But 
guilt, in human experience, is a slippery emotion. It lends itself to both projection and 
overdramatization— especially when coupled with power. The history of guilt in this country, 
the genealogy of affective structures that are characteristically “white,” is a history of 
displacement and denial that will require deep subliminal work if it is to be uncovered, owned, 
and exorcized.!* For Perkinson, “Neither exemption from the history nor captivity to the 
identity can be tolerated. Learning to confess guilt in responsibility” 12 is the path to solving the 
conundrum of race. There is a lot to agree with here, but ultimately it is more helpful to see 
guilt as a symptom of moral injury because it opens the door to seek approaches to healing and 
mending wounds. 
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As mentioned above, in Unsettling Truths, Mark Charles and Soong Chan-Rah, consider 
the more complex concept of Perpetration-Induced Traumatic Stress asking, “Is it possible that 
PITS also has a complex version for people who lived their entire lives perpetrating 
dehumanizing violence against people of color? This version would include slave owners, 
soldiers participating in genocidal battles against Native peoples, and white settlers moving 
west and pushing the removal, and even extinction, of indigenous tribes. C-PITS could express a 
transgenerational and communal manifestation, which was the traumatized behavior many 
whites expressed in the context of difficult conversations on race.”/* Again, like Chanequa 
Walker-Barnes in / Bring the Voices of My People, | too, “adamantly reject the racial 
reconciliation movement’s increasing appropriation of trauma language to categorize the 
effects of racism upon White identity.”?”° Walker-Barnes’s rejection is a helpful warning to the 
suggestion of the authors but their pursuit of language that points to mutual healing is an 
admirable one. 

For Sarah Jobe, healing from moral injury begins “with the insistent claim that every 
person is a moral agent and that no one violates their own moral code lightly.”?7° “Healing from 
moral injury requires that we all get curious about the conditions under which a person might 
do something as serious as violate their own moral code. As we get curious, we find a matrix in 
which individual decisions are being made in a pressure cooker of social, economic, and political 
factors, and the moral injury framework insists that those individual decisions and broader, 


structural factors must all be apportioned a percentage of responsibility for any given 
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violation.”?*” Jobe also recommends that any approaches to healing not neglect the political 


and theological in our approaches to healing moral injury. 


Likewise, Larry Graham writes repeatedly that “if we can share, we can bear it.” For 


Graham, “a leading indicator of healing from moral injury is the ability once again to feel at 


home in the strength, vitality, and pleasure of one’s body, including acceptance of its 


limitations. The body and the soul mirror one another. They draw strength from their 


interactions. When the life of the body is able to mediate positive forces, the other elements of 


healing become more apparent. Time is in place. Effective agency is present.”?78 Graham 


highlights the role of community and ritual practices in the process of healing from moral 


injury: 


Ritual practice is the universal human medium for community, meaning, and morality. 
Rituals bind us together and set us apart. They establish our world views and the 
mythologies by which we live and die. They set our moral compasses. Ritual practices 
sustain our efforts to reach our moral destinations. Rituals help us negotiate the moral 
dissonances and conflicts that we must address. Rituals guide our choices in moral 
dilemmas. And ritual practices sustain us in times of moral injury; they braid us into the 
healing powers of our communities. Indeed, they are the central means by which 
communities heal themselves when wounded by disaster and broken by moral 
failures.129 


Liebert holds out hope for the ability of spiritual practices to bring healing where moral 


injury has wounded. “Without claiming that moral injury can be healed exclusively through 


prayer and other spiritual practices (though | do not want to deny that this could happen), | do 


claim that spiritual practices can support and nourish a person’s spirit and thereby help sustain 


and rebuild even a deeply wounded spirit. | make a further claim: the four spiritual practices 
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that | present below, namely, contemplative listening, circle processes, lamentation, and 
examen, can also serve the persons surrounding the suffering person.” 13° Perhaps especially 


those practices that reinforce “belief in a just world, self-esteem, and belief in forgivability.”45+ 


Addressing Moral Injury 
Spiritual Practice: U-Turn/FLAG 

Both Frank Rogers, in Practicing Compassion, and Tara Brach, in Radical Compassion, 
use the language of “U-Turn” to illustrate a method of responding to and engaging the interior 
movements in a way that helps us cultivate a capacity to stay in touch with our compassionate 
core. In addition, both authors use the metaphor of “flags” to help us notice when we have lost 
connection with our true selves. 

For Brach, acting out and resisting are signs that we are in a trance rather than 
presence. A trance is “a partially unconscious state that, like a dream, is disconnected from the 
whole of reality. When we’re in a trance, our minds are narrowed, fixated, and usually 
immersed in thought. Our hearts are often defended, anxious, or numb.”!*? Brach identifies 
various “flags” that signal this state of trance: mindless eating, finger pointing, toxic 
competition, overwhelm, inattentiveness, easily distracted, body aches, inner critics, shameful 
comparisons, rushing to the point of injury, among others.'*? Considering the descriptions of 


whiteness outlined above, “trance” is a fitting descriptor for its embodiment; a trance which 
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may be intensified during potentially morally injurious events during the uncovering of racial 
violence and historical harms. The way out of this trance is to take a U-turn. 

“We are taking a U-turn whenever we shift our attentions from an outward fixation — 
another person, our thoughts, or our emotionally driven stories about what’s going on — to the 
real, living experience in our body...Only by purposefully bringing attention to our inner 
experience can we move from trance toward healing.” +34 For Brach, the U-turn begins with two 
steps: Recognizing and Allowing. “Recognition starts the minute you focus your attention on 
whatever thoughts, emotions, feelings or sensations you are experiencing right now. The key 
question here is this: ‘What is happening inside me?”!*° “Allowing, the next step asks you to ‘let 
be’ whatever thoughts, emotions, feelings, or sensations you have just recognized. You initiate 
it by gently asking, ‘Can | be with this?’ or ‘Can | let this be?”+%° 

Similarly, Rogers describes the U-turn as a change of focus. “Instead of focusing our 
attention outward, compassion invites us to turn inward to take a U-turn, and to attend to the 
movements activated within ourselves.”?*’ This invitation “recognizes that we can maintain a 
grounded Self-awareness free form enmeshment within any interior movement.”+%° In addition, 
the U-turn asks us to recognize that “our discordant interior movements are rooted more 
within ourselves than in the world outside.” +79 

A significant aspect of Roger’s U-turn is the FLAG acronym which offers more specific 
questions to uncover and identify the interior movement that has disengaged the 
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compassionate core. What we may find turning inside is a “F”ear, a movement that is “terrified 
of an imminent danger...and mobilizes to protect us from the threat. We may find a “L” onging, 
a movement that “yearns for something essential to our flourishing. Or, we may find an 

“A” ching wound, a movement related to a “pain from the past that still stings and bleeds when 
triggered in the present.” Finally, we may find “G’ ifts obstructed, a movement that “holds the 
burgeoning seed of a talent or a personal capacity that has been denied and buried and is 
bursting to be claimed.”**° | find Roger’s framework to be ultimately more helpful because of its 
specificity. 

Taking a U-Turn and paying attention to interior flags may not heal moral injury, per se. 
However, it is an effective tool in resisting defensiveness in the midst of difficult conversations. 
It is a spiritual practice that will be useful in the moment when strong feelings of guilt or shame 
arise as a result of perceived moral injury or ambiguous moral paradox. Interrogating the guilt 
and shame be seeking what is behind them will reveal a soul that is striving to protect 
something that is most human in all of us. It will call forth an honest and vulnerable response 


rather than a hostile lashing out or a resigned shutting down. 


Spiritual Practice: Walking Meditation w/ R.A.I.N. 
Ruth King, in Mindful of Race: Transforming Racism from the Inside Out, recommends 
the Walking Meditation as a helpful practice “when you feel agitated or when you find yourself 


knotted in thinking. This practice shifts you from your head, through your body, down to your 
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feet — to the ground of the matter.”**1 The purpose of the Walking Meditation is twofold. First, 
by focusing intentionally on the feel of each step, the participant is able to calm their mind from 
that part of the conversation that was causing distress. Second, the participant is able to get to 
a place that feels safer and less exposed. 

King recommends the following parameters. Walk for at least 15 minutes. Walk in a 
space that allows for at least 25 steps in one direction. Walk slowly. Staying relaxed. “With each 
step, feel the heel of the foot firmly touching the floor or earth, followed by the ball of the foot, 
including the large and small toes...Maintain a pace that keeps you most present.”*“* The same 
intention should be given to each step and to the way you pause, pivot, and go in the opposite 
direction. When the participant feels that they are fully present in their body and in a safe 
space, they can proceed with the RAIN practice. 

King offers the RAIN practice as a way to examine “our relationship to racial distress and 
learning how to bear witness to its nature — discovering directly that racial distress is not 
personal, permanent, or perfect.”!* The RAIN practice will serve a similar purpose to the U- 
Turn and FLAG practice, but it requires more time. Rather than identifying a single fear or 
longing that can then be communicated. RAIN entails a longer and more intense self-relfection, 
perhaps over a break during a workshop or at home before returning for the next session. 

The “R” in RAIN stands for “recognize.” King suggests that the pertinent questions at this 


stage of the practice include: what’s happening right now? What’s obvious in my inner 
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experience at this moment? She encourages the participant to mentally note what thoughts or 
feelings are coming to the surface, to notice and name the sensations and feelings without 
personalizing and judging them.14 

The “A” in RAIN stands for “allow.” The next question to consider is “can | allow it to be 
known?” Helpfully, King reminds the participant that allowing is not the same as condoning. It is 
to be done in the spirit of compassion and support in ways that lessen the sense of urgency. 
King writes, “pay attention without interference, without judgment, and without wishing things 
were other than they are. We allow the disturbance to be intimately known; we give it our kind 
attention...respecting the experiences we are having.” *° 

The “I” in RAIN stands for “investigate.” The question for this phase of the practice is 
“how am | relating to what’s happening?” The investigation is not into what is happening, but 
how you are responding to or feeling about what is happening. For example, what impact is my 
experience having on my heart, body, and mind? Or, how do my beliefs about race impact my 
mood and where is this felt in my body? The investigation phase moves the participant beyond 
what is happening and asks them to explore their relationship with it.1*° 

The “N” in RAIN stands for “nurture.” The questions King invites the participant to ask in 
this stage is how do | care for myself in this distress? What do | need to release this distress? 
King offers that the fruit of nurture will be a noticeable return to kindness, toward oneself and 


toward others. 
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The RAIN practice helps us develop the skill of noticing our reactions to difficult 
conversations, release distress, and respond with kindness. King writes, “we can choose to 
abandon habitual righteousness and impulses and instead nurture what is wounded into 
release.”*47 In light of the discussion on the wound of moral injury or the potentially morally 
injurious event that is moral paradox, the Walking Meditation and RAIN practice offers 
participants a chance to relate to guilt and shame in ways that result in compassion and 


kindness. 


Spiritual Practice: Writing Your Own Psalm 

Liebert notes that “moral injury’s insidious effects too often include the rupture of any 
personal connection to the divine, anger at God, anger at oneself for one’s moral disintegration, 
and isolation from faith communities that have previously fostered a connection to the larger 
story of faith.”148 Because of this she recommends writing a personal psalm as an accessible 
spiritual practice that can restore that connection. In particular, she encourages the participant 
to write a psalm of lament. 

God’s people have always believed in God’s sovereignty, but have often wondered, 
“why do the wicked prosper?” God’s people have always believed in God’s goodness, but have 
regularly found themselves asking, “how long, O Lord?” Christians, in particular, have a strong 
belief that Jesus is God’s Son with whom God is well-pleased. And yet, we find Jesus lamenting, 


“My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” These are questions of doubt in and 
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estrangement from God. They are prayers of lament. Liebert offers the following model for 
designing a personal prayer of lament?’?: 


e Formulate the issue and identify with the oppressed (who may be yourself): 

¢ Begin by recalling a painful situation or a situation of injustice. Let God speak deeply 
within you to surface a condition, in you or beyond you personally, that needs to be 
rectified and for which you will intercede. 

e Bein touch with the variety and depth of the woundedness and estrangement 
evoked by the situation. 

e Name the situation aloud. 

e Address God in whatever way seems fitting, calling God to hear you. Articulate your 
complaint forcefully, repeatedly, as strongly as you can. 

e Confess your trust in God in whatever words come to you. Place your petitions and, 
yes, even your demands, before this God. 

e Hear God speak words of assurance to you. Address words of assurance to yourself 
and to the community. Offer God your promise of praise in the face of this stubborn 
situation. 

e Bring your prayer to a conclusion in some appropriate way, perhaps with a bow or 
some other gesture of reverence. 


In as much Liebert uses the language of wound, writing a prayer of lament is a fitting way to 
respond to experiences of moral injury that leave one feeling separated from God. It is a helpful 
reminder for the participant that God is not interested only in receiving our praise, but also our 
pain; not only when we lift our hands in worship but when we are weighed down by wounds; 


joining the community of God’s people before, and even Jesus himself, in lamenting our hurt. 


Assessing Moral Injury 
Sarah Jobe mentions in “Rethinking Responsibility: Moral Injury from War to Prison,” 
that she worked with a clinical psychologist to adapt the Moral Injury Symptoms Scale for a 


non-military population. One of the proposals of this thesis is to attempt to do the same for a 
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primarily white audience who is engaging in anti-racism work. Jeremy D. Jinkerson, in “Defining 
and Assessing Moral Injury: A Syndrome Perspective,” offers many helpful starting points. He 
notes, “there are two essential components in moral injury assessment: MIE history and moral 
injury symptoms. An overall assessment strategy, then, must consist of evaluation of pMIE 
exposure, core symptomatic features (and necessarily guilt), as well as some secondary 


features.” 15° 


Assessing Moral Injury Exposure 


Jinkerson recommends the The Moral Injury Questionnaire—Military Version (MIQ-M) 


for this purpose. This 20-question survey is as follows:*>2 


(1) Things | saw/experienced in the war left me feeling betrayed or let down by 
military/political leaders. 

(2) | did things in the war that betrayed my personal values 

(3) There were times in the war that | saw/engaged in revenge/retribution for things 
that happened 

(4) | had an encounter(s) with the enemy that made him/her seem more ‘human’ and 
made my job more difficult 

(5) | saw/was involved in violations of rules of engagement 

(6) | saw/was involved in the deaths of an innocent in the war 

(7) | feel guilt over failing to save the life of someone in the war 

(8) | had to make decisions in the war at times when | didn’t know the right thing to do 

(9) | feel guilt for surviving when others didn’t 

(10) | saw/was involved in violence that was out of proportion to the event 

(11) | saw/was involved in the death(s) of children 

(12) | experienced tragic war-zone events that were chaotic and beyond my control 

(13) | was sexually assaulted 

(14) |sometimes treated civilians more harshly than was necessary 

(15) | felt betrayed or let-down by trusted civilians during the war 

(16) |saw/was involved in a ‘friendly-fire’ incident 

(17) | destroyed civilian property unnecessarily during the war 
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(18) | Seeing so much death has changed me 
(19) | made mistakes in the war zone that led to injury or death 
(20) |came to realize during the war that | enjoyed violence 


Assessing Symptoms: Guilt 


Jinkerson recommends the “Trauma-Related Guilt Inventory.” This 35-question survey is 


as follows:1°2 


. |could have prevented what happened. 

. Lam still distressed about what happened. 

. [had some feelings that | should not have had. 

. What | did was completely justified 

. |was responsible for causing what happened. 

. What happened causes me emotional pain. 

. | did something that went against my values. 

. What | did made sense. 

. | knew better than to do what | did. 

10. | feel sorrow or grief about the outcome. 

11. What | did was inconsistent with my beliefs. 

12. If | knew today—only what | knew when the event(s) occurred—! would do exactly 
the same thing. 

13. | experience intense guilt that relates to what happened. 

14. | should have known better. 

15. | experience severe emotional distress when | think about what happened. 
16. | had some thoughts or beliefs that | should not have had. 

17. | had good reasons for doing what | did. 

18. Indicate how frequently you experience guilt that relates to what happened. 
19. | blame myself for what happened. 

20. What happened causes a lot of pain and suffering. 

21. | should have had certain feelings that | did not have. 

22. Indicate the intensity or severity of guilt that you typically experience about the 
event(s). 23. | blame myself for something | did, thought, or felt. 

24. When | am reminded of the event(s), | have strong physical reactions such as 
sweating, tense muscles, dry mouth, etc. 

25. Overall, how guilty do you feel about the event(s)? 


WO ON DUN KRWHN 


152 Allison T. Battles, "Morally Injurious Experiences, Trauma-Related Guilt, and Substance Use among Iraq 
and Afghanistan Combat Veterans," (PhD Dissertation, Old Dominion University, 2020), 179-181, DOI: 
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26. | hold myself responsible for what happened. 
27. What | did was not justified in any way. 

28. | violated personal standards of right and wrong. 
29. | did something that | should not have done. 

30. | should have done something that | did not do. 
31. What | did was unforgivable. 

32. | didn't do anything wrong. 


Assessing Symptoms: Spiritual crisis/meaning in life 
Jinkerson recommends the “Meaning In Life Questionnaire,” This 10-question survey is 
as follows:1°3 


. L[understand my life’s meaning. 

. lam looking for something that makes my life feel meaningful. 

. lam always looking to find my life’s purpose. 

. My life has a clear sense of purpose. 

. [have a good sense of what makes my life meaningful. 

. |have discovered a satisfying life purpose. 

. lam always searching for something that makes my life feel significant. 
. lam seeking a purpose or mission for my life. 

. My life has no clear purpose. 

____10. 1 am searching for meaning in my life. 


WO ON DUN BRWHN 


Assessing Symptoms: Trust 
Jinkerson recommends the “World Assumptions Scale.” This 52-item survey is as 
follows:1°4 


1.) You never know what’s going to happen tomorrow. 

2.) People’s lives are very fragile. 

3.) | don’t feel in control of the events that happen to me. 
4.) It is impossible to fully know another person. 

5.) You usually can know what is going to happen in your life. 


153 VW. F. Steger et al., “The Meaning in Life Questionnaire: Assessing the presence of and search for 
meaning in life,” Journal of Counseling Psychology 53, (2006): 80-93. 

154 Matthew Eric Kaler, “The World Assumptions Questionnaire: Development of the Assumptive World,” 
(PhD Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 2009), 109-11. 
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6.) Terrible things might happen to me. 

7.) Most people have a lot of control over what happens to them. 

8.) It is very difficult to know what others are thinking. 

9.) No one is safe just because they are a good person. 

10.) | Anyone can experience a very bad event. 

11.) = |have no control over the actions of others. 

12.) | believe people are quite predictable. 

13.) | People get what they deserve. 

14.) There are no guarantees in life. 

15.) |The experiences people have in life are under their control. 

16.) | People often behave in unpredictable ways. 

17.) Bad things happen randomly, without rhyme or reason. 

18.) | People are less safe than they usually realize. 

19.) | Those who think they’re in control of what happens to them are wrong. 
20.) | People tend to do what is best for themselves. 

21.) The events people experience on a day-to-day basis are mostly predictable. 
22.) People are mostly quite safe from harm. 

23.) || determine my course in life. 

24.) For the most part, | believe people are good. 

25.) | Everything happens for a reason. 

26.) There is little chance that bad things will happen to me. 

27.) Most of what | experience is out of my control. 

28.) | Most people are motivated to do what is best for others. 

29.) | Everyone leaves this world when they are supposed to. 

30.)  |believe |am mainly safe from harm. 

31.) |have a great deal of control over what will happen to me in my life. 
32.) | Most people cannot be trusted. 

33.) | Most events in my life have happened for a reason. 

34.) Bad things happen to us all. 

35.) _ It’s difficult for people to truly influence what will happen to them. 
36.) Other people are usually trustworthy. 

37.) The world is a totally unpredictable place. 

38.) | can get through the day without thinking much about my safety. 
39.) Youcan’t control anyone but yourself. 

40.) It is hard to know exactly what motivates another person. 

41.) Life is made up of random events. 

42.) | will face great danger in my life. 

43.) | People mostly control the events that happen to them. 

44.) It can be very difficult to predict other people’s behavior. 

45.) | People fool themselves into feeling safe. 

46.) Youcan’t control most of what happens to you. 

47.) _ It is hard to understand why people do what they do. 

48.) | Most of what happens to me happens because | choose it. 

49.) Most people can be trusted. 


50.) It is ultimately up to me to determine how events in my life will happen. 
51.) It is difficult for me to take most of what people say at face-value. 
52.) | What people say and what people do are often very different things. 


Assessing White Moral Injury 
Again, the intent of this proposal is to make use of these surveys to design a tool that 
will help white people to identify potentially morally injurious experiences and recognize the 
symptoms as they occur so that they might be addressed. Good guidance can be found in 
Fleming’s suggestions in “Moral Injury and the Absurd” and could be adapted as follows*>?: 
1.) My understanding of right and wrong is much less clear since my exposure to historical 
racism and white violence. 
2.) | feel guilty about the times | didn’t know the right thing when seeing acts of racism. 
3.) | doubt my ability to make good moral choices when it comes to issues of race. 
4.) | often think that life is absurd when | hear about historical harms due to race. 
5.) After facing conflicting stories about United States history and racism, | feel bitter and 
cynical. 
6.) I’m often angry at God/Life for how many things went wrong throughout the history of 
racism in this country. 
7.) Looking back on my efforts to live a good life, | often wonder if what | did was worth it. 


8.) The world makes much less sense to me since I’ve learned about the history of racism in 


the United States. 


155 Fleming, “Moral Injury and the Absurd,” 21. 
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CHAPTER 5: CAN | GET A WITNESS? — APPLYING MORAL INJURY 

Thus far the word witness has been used as a reference to those who see. Moral injury 
can be caused by someone whose actions violate their sense of morality. It can also be caused 
by a failure to act. The moral injury literature has also shown that witnessing someone else act 
or fail to act is also a potentially morally-injurious event. Simply seeing a violation of one’s 
moral code or an offence of one’s moral values can cause moral injury. A witness sees, but a 
witness also speaks. Ideally. 

The literature has also shown how the moral injury caused by whiteness limits that 
ability to tell the truth. Thompson and Watson describe this well (as well as the “trance” 
mentioned above) when they write, “truth telling in predominantly white settings is met by 
silence as the audience becomes flat-eyed, disengaging from the naming that is occurring in its 
midst. Such a response positions the truth-teller as the problem, as the one who is causing the 
argument. In that moment, the witness is not only silenced, but also is made a nonperson by 
the nonengagement...For the person who has spoken, the message is clear.” °° The message 
the witness receives is that their place among those who consider themselves white is fragile. 
The witness faces the absurd paradox of either honoring their moral code and sacrificing their 
place or maintaining belonging and wounding their soul. This experience of paradox is painful 
and damaging. 

Thomson and Watson suggest that “this is why many white children and adults throw 
themselves so unreflectingly, obliviously, into whiteness. They have a sense of there being no 


escape from this recognition, and the only protection they can imagine in their historically 


156 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 241. 
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amnesiac, traumatized states, is a greater embrace of the white ideologies and ways of being 
that have prevented them from feeling anything too deeply.”*°’ This focus on feeling is 
important and a core component of this last chapter. 

Rampant consumer capitalism that seems to define so much of amoral white culture 
comes into view as Thompson and Watson describe this void of feeling which they call racial 
dissociation. It is “the missing psyche, the missing emotion, a protective response to trauma 
that produces fragmentation, disorientation, and denial. Racial dissociation leaves a hole in its 
wake, a hole that might be filled with...a ‘ruined moral identity’...which leads to an insatiable 
desire for stimulus, noise, and distraction.”*°° 

Thompson and Watson’s description of racial dissociation’s ruined moral identity bears 
a striking resemblance to Wesley Fleming’s described effects of complex- and paradox-induced 
moral injury. For example, “paradoxical circumstances threaten to undermine moral 
confidence, impair ethical decision making, and render the world perceptually absurd when 
competing expectations...collide to subvert agency — both the ability to assume responsibility 
and assign blame.”*°? When the competing expectations of whiteness and truth-telling collide 
they subvert a white agency. The dissonance created can be too much endure. 

Likewise, Fleming writes that complex moral injury is “the aftermath of non-cupable 
world-view discrepant events that disrupt foundational moral beliefs, generating symptoms 


related to moral disorientation...and experienced as acute moral dissonance...triggering 


157 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 246. 
158 Middleton et al., Construction of Whiteness, 243. 
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outcomes associated with a loss of moral function.”?©° Fleming’s words articulate a “ruined 
moral identity” associated with complex moral injury that resonate with Thompson and 
Watson’s original trauma of witnessing racism; a moment in which a child experiences the 
aftermath of a non-culpable disruption to their moral world-view. The authors believe that “for 
many white people, especially in our contemporary moment, the trauma of whiteness 
originates from the time when a child initially ‘sees’ racism enacted. This ‘seeing’ may come in 
the form of witnessing a parent or other relative lying, being condescending, insulting, or cruel 
to a person of color.”** This thesis suggests that uncovering the wounds of historic racism is an 
equally discrepant and, therefore, injurious event. 

As quoted above, Michael Yandell notes that moral injury is not something from which 
we fully recover. It is there to show us that something is wrong and, as a result, needs to be 
given a voice. Similarly, Fleming writes “paradox-induced moral injury cannot be resolved. 
Paradox, by definition, is the persistence of contradiction. Consequently, attempts to eliminate 
the unremitting tension between the poles through rational strategies may only exacerbate 
feelings of helplessness, futility, and disillusionment.”?© 

The goal of this chapter, then, is to empower truth-telling by offering a model for 
exchange that gives moral injury a voice, creates space for compassionate witnessing and 
listening, and opens the heart to an expression of feelings suppressed or numbed by competing 


expectations. Three resources will be highlighted: On the Listening Guide, Adaptive Disclosure, 


160 Wesley H. Fleming, “Complex Moral Injury: Shattered Moral Assumptions,” Journal of Religion and 
Health 61, (March 2022): 1033, https://doi.org/10.1007/s10943-022-01542-4. 
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and Compassionate Witnessing. Pieces from each will be added to an activity described by 
Resmaa Menakem’s book My Grandmother’s Hands in the hopes of building upon it and 


achieving the outcomes described above. 


The Activity 

Manakem acknowledges that “witnesses to murder, rape, torture, and other acts of 
physical violence have their own trauma responses.”?° Additionally, he points out that “it’s 
easy to see how white-body supremacy has created soul wounds for many millions of African 
American bodies over the past three centuries. It’s less obvious what the inflicting of that 
trauma has done.”!% He is describing moral injury caused by witnessing. 

When Menakem leads workshops on racial trauma he shows a scene from the movie 12 
Years a Slave. In this particular scene, a slave trader evaluates the bodies of black men and 
women as buyers come by to consider purchasing them. He forces a man to run and jump. He 
separates a woman from her family. The slave trader refers to humans as beasts and he slaps a 
black man harshly across the cheeks. All the while black bodies and white bodies alike witness 
the cruelty. Only one white man has the courage to speak up, but he does not act.1© 

Following the clip, Menakem asks the participants a series of questions. They are 
questions that invite the workshop participants to reflect on what is happening in the bodies of 


the perpetrators, what is happening in the bodies of the witnesses, and what is happening in 


163 Menakem, My Grandmother’s Hands, 46. 
164 Menakem, My Grandmother’s Hands, 47. 
165 Menakem, My Grandmother’s Hands, 48. 
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their own bodies. It is this sort of action/reflection methodology that | would like to enhance 


with portions of the resources mentioned above. 


On the Listening Guide 

Carol Gilligan quotes Jonathan Shay in her essay, “Moral Injury and the Ethic of Care: 
Reframing the Conversation about Differences,” as she reflects on the role of listening in 
response to trauma. “Shay notes that healing from trauma depends on the ‘communalization of 
trauma — being able to safely tell the story to someone who is listening and can be trusted to 
retell it truthfully to others in the community.’”*© Gilligan notes the common observation with 
Shay that there are ways of listening that can destroy trust rather than build it. She advocates 
for a way of listening that allows for a “different voice, meaning a voice that didn’t make sense 
according to the prevailing categories of interpretation.”*©’ Gilligan developed a systematic 
guide for this kind of listening called The Listening Guide, portions of which might be useful in 
listening for a voice not governed by the prevailing categories of white-body supremacy. 

The Listening Guide “is designed to open a way to discovery when discovery hinges on 
coming to know the inner world of another person [and]...include the premise that human 
development occurs in relationship with others and, as such, our sense of self is inextricable 


from our relationships with others and with the cultures in which we live.”*©8 The method 


166 Carol Gilligan, “Moral Injury and the Ethic of Care: Reframing the Conversation about Differences,” 
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requires for four different listenings to the same interview script. These steps involve listening 
for the plot, writing “Il-poems,” Listening for Contrapuntal Voices, and Composing an Analysis. 
Of these steps, only the first two will be incorporated. 

Step 1 involves two parts. First, we begin by “getting a sense of where we are, or what 
territory is by identifying the stories that are being told, what is happening, when, where, with 
whom, and why.”?°? Imagine yourself, then, as a participant in a workshop having just watched 
the same scene from 12 Years a Slave. You are asked to respond in the following way: “with as 
much detail as possible, describe what happened. What did you see? What did you hear? Who 
was involved? Why was it happening? 

Second, “in this plot listening, we also attend to our own responses to the narrative, 
explicitly bringing our own subjectivities into the process of interpretation from the start.”?”° As 
a follow-up to the first task, a participant will be asked to respond further in the following way: 
with as much detail as possible, describe what impact this scene had on you. What did you 
think? What did you feel? What did you experience in your body? As much as possible, write in 
the first person. 

Step 2 involves writing what is called an “I-Poem.” In this scenario it would be created 
from the first-person impact statement just written by the workshop participant. Constructing 
the poem involves two parts:17+ 


eye 


1.) Underline and select every first-person “I” within the passage along with the verb 
attached and any seemingly important accompanying words. 

2.) Maintaining the order of the statements, place each phrase on a separate line as ina 
poem. 


169 Gilligan et al., “On the Listening Guide”, 160. 
170 Gilligan et al., “On the Listening Guide”, 160. 
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A hypothetical poem might look like this: 

| thought 

| didn’t know what to think 

| hurt 

| cried 

| think it’s wrong 

| hoped 

| worried 

| wanted to shout 

| imagined someone coming to the rescue 

It’s a simple step, but crucial “in that tuning into another person’s voice and listening to what 
this person knows of her- or himself...is a way of coming into relationship that works against 


distancing ourselves from that person in an objectifying way.”*”? Thus, participants would be 


invited to share their “I-Poems” with the group before moving on to the next step. 


Adaptive Disclosure 
Wesley Fleming, in his essay called “Complex Moral Injury: Shattered Moral 
Assumptions,” turns to Assumptive World Theory and Meaning Making Theory to make sense 
of the damage done by Complex Moral Injury. He suggests that foundational beliefs about self 
and how the world works are shattered by contradictions between beliefs and experiences. For 
example, Assumptive World Theory “posits that traumatic experience is capable of shattering 
these foundational beliefs contradicting their logic.”173 Further, “meaning theory proposes that 


people experience distress when they perceive a discrepancy between global meaning (or their 


172 Gilligan et al., “On the Listening Guide”, 162. 
173 Fleming, “Complex Moral Injury,” 1035. 
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assumed beliefs about a situation) and appraised meaning (their evaluation of a particular 
situation).”2”4 

What Fleming is describing is akin to the discovery laid out in the first chapter of this 
thesis. When one is raised in a religious tradition that purports to represent the true faith in 
Jesus who calls his follower to love of neighbor, but discovers a bleak and brutal history of harm 
done to or flight away from neighbors, then one experiences a persistent dissonance that 
challenges or even shatters those earlier assumptions. Something similar might be said about 
those who are raised to believe that the USA is exceptional because of its ideal for liberty and 
justice for all, but discovers that a veil has been pulled over a terrible history of sabotage and 
violence at the hands of white people, then those same people are left “profoundly disoriented, 
mistrustful and grasping for a new ways to cope and make sense of the world.”?”° As described 
above, many white people find that the only way to cope is by diving more deeply into 
whiteness. 

As Fleming discusses treatment of Complex Moral Injury, he suggests that “meaning- 
making may play a critical role in [Complex Moral Injury] recovery.”2’° He finds support for this 
in a treatment program called Adaptive Disclosure. It “identified an overarching goal of 
adaptive meaning-making strategies that accommodate schema-discrepant events.”?7” 

Adaptive Disclosure was created to treat military veterans returning from war. It 


typically involves 8 different session that can be very involved and intense. The full practice of 
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Adaptive Disclosure requires a trained therapist who is willing to participate in the process. This 
project does not involve the full process, but makes use of the philosophy underneath the 
process and one component especially related specifically to moral injury. 

Adaptive Disclosure begins with an exposure activity and a request that a pressing event 
be engaged with vivid imagination.‘”® For a military veteran this would mean recounting a story 
from the battlefield on which they ruminate and about which the therapist assist the veteran in 
forming new meaning. This is akin to exposing people in the workshop imagined above to a 
vivid scene of historical racism that wounds. There are undoubtedly concerns about 


retraumatizing people in the exposure. However, the philosophy of Adaptive Disclosure 


recommends to those suffering from moral injury that where there is pain, there is hope?”’; 


believing that exposure can teach the following:*®° 


(1) Approaching psychologically painful material is a viable alternative, and feared 
consequences from doing so (e.g., losing complete control or being entirely overwhelmed) do 
not occur; 

(2) processing and reconsideration are useful ways of seeing that certain deployment 
experiences can change (patients can examine, monitor, and accept— rather than be defined 
by— what they did, what they saw, what others did, how someone was lost, etc.); 

(3) shameful or guilt-inducing material can be shared without permanent diminishment or 
rejection; 

(4) vulnerability can be tolerated and successfully navigated; and 

(5) patients can reclaim good parts of themselves that they have lost since deployment (e.g., 
reconnecting with previously valued and enjoyed activities and people). 


178 Brett Litz et al., Adaptive Disclosure: A New Treatment for Military Trauma, Loss, and Moral Injury (New 
York: The Guilford Press, 2016), 46. “The proximal and most important aim of adaptive disclosure is to promote 
accommodation and adaptive meaning making of the worst or most pressing combat and operational trauma or 
experience. This is accomplished by first implementing an exposure component , which entails asking service 
members to relive— through vivid imagination— a salient combat and operational event.” 

179 Litz et al., Adaptive Disclosure, 18. The following assumptions guide our approach to the treatment of 
moral injury: (1) Pain means hope. Anguish, guilt, and shame are signs of an intact conscience and self and other- 
expectations about goodness, humanity, and justice; (2) goodness is reclaimable over the long haul; and (3) 
forgiveness (of self and others) and repair are possible regardless of the transgression. — 
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In light of this philosophy, following the exposure to the intense event, Adaptive Disclosure 
recommends an exercise that will further engage the feelings of the participants. 

Adaptive Disclosure recommends that those who suffer from moral injury have an 
imagined conversation. “In adaptive disclosure, we ask the morally injured patient to have a 
dialogue in his or her imagination with a forgiving and compassionate moral authority or, if 
need be, other highly salient meaningful figures.”**? Interestingly, there is a parallel exercise for 
those who experience traumatic loss. They are invited to have an imagined conversation with 
someone who has been lost. These similar, although not the same, exercises recall the 
similarities (though not sameness) of the trauma and moral injury as well as sin and han 
discussed above. Adaptive Disclosure invites participants who view intense scenes from 
different perspectives to share and to listen. For these imagined conversation | recommend 
inviting the participants to write a witness poem. 

Many of the themes present throughout this thesis (healing, community, vulnerability, 
etc.) are present in the descriptions of witness poetry as well. Shawn Fawson, in the essay 
“Sustaining Lamentation for Military Moral Injury: Witness Poetry That Bears Traces of 
Extremity,” introduces Carolyn Forché who “defines poems of witness as those that ‘bear the 
trace of extremity within them, and they are, as such, evidence of what occurred.’ For Forché, 


extremity (utmost suffering and intense struggle) arises from historical events and social 


1811 itz et al., Adaptive Disclosure, 18. 
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conditions.” 1** Poets of witness “tell the truth of their experience...they break open the silence 
of pain.” 183 

Participants in the imagined workshop would be invited to build on their “I-Poem” and 
witness impact statement by constructing a witness poem of their own. Some extra work would 
have to be done to help participants understand the differences between a witness poem and 
an ordinary one, but Fawson’s chapter recommends some helpful guides. In addition, as 
suggested in a previous chapter psalms of confession and lament can also be helpful guides in 
crafting personal poems. As Walker-Barnes writes, “racial reconciliation requires confession and 
lament because both practices counter the ahistorical tendencies that privilege white 
supremacy.” 1% 

The extra work to craft and then share these personal witness poems would be 
impactful as Fawson writes: 

Witness poetry helps to lament the grief that both separates and bonds us in memory 

and affection, which theologically speaking, could be seen as shedding light on the 

meaning of human community and spiritual communion. The ability of witness poetry to 

create connections between those who have lived through egregious violent actions 

and/or have been implicated in the cause of those actions and their journey through 

sustaining lamentation seems crucial at the present moment. 

Compassionate Witnessing 


Kaethe Weingarten, in her book Common Shock, makes use of the phrase 


“compassionate witness.” She calls each of us to be “one who is aware and wishes to act in 


182 Carrie Doehring and Nancy J. Ramsay, ed., Military Moral Injury and Spiritual Care: A Resource for 
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relation to what he/she witnesses. The sole purpose of transforming, not exacerbating violence 
and violation.”*®° Core to the act of compassionate witnessing is a deep and active listening 
with which began this imagined workshop. In this case, this listening would be offered to those 
who share their witness poems, meeting one kind of witness with another. Compassionate 
witness requires that the listener?®: 


e Be fully present 

e Listen deeply without preconceptions; writing down words that resonate with them 
personally 

e Avoid advice by changing comments into questions that serve the speaker 

e Recognize what the feeling is that is not articulated or spoken 

e Reflect back to the speaker what you have heard using their words 


A series of questions and comments offer to build on the connection made possible by the 


witness poems, allowing the listener to engage without judgments, deflection, or 


minimization?®’: 
e When you said , | thought/felt 


e When you mentioned , | was wondering if 
— ? 

e | was so struck by your 

e As you were telling your story, | thought about where you would have 
wanted support 


e Have you thought of telling someone ? 
Weingarten might suggest one final step in this imagine workshop, one that would 
move the participants from lamenting harm to imagining hope. Hopefully, imagining in it a new 
moral footing for anew meaning. Weingarten’s second appendix in Common Shock invites 


people to reenter a difficult scene in their life and reenact their role in it, to imagine what they 


185 “Compassionate Witnessing Handout,” International Institute for Restorative Practices, accessed 
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wish they would have done or do what they could have done. In that spirit, participants could 
be invited to enter the scene in 12 Years a Slave as witnesses to violence and violation that they 
see. They could rewrite the scene inviting action and imagining victory over the perpetrators 
and healing for the victims. Each participant could share and listen in a spirit of compassion. 
Because as Carol Gilligan writes, “If we are serious about recognizing and respecting 
differences, then we need to hear and encourage a full range of voices within and around us by 
becoming a society of listeners.”!88 Compassionate witnessing opens the door to that kind of 
society because it compels us to “remember what the other wants us to remember. We are 
immersed in memories of the past for the purpose of fulfilling the future of the past in the 
present.”%9 It is my hope that something like this process would give voice to the moral injury 
caused by witness and, therefore, allow movement toward healing the wounds of our racial 


past and present. 


Conclusion 
Seth Schoen and Christopher Carter begin “Contemplative Race Theory” with the 
question, “how do you teach people, particularly young people, about race and racism?” !° 
Behind the question is an anecdote about a Euro-American student who began to feel 
uncomfortable in the class. The difficult conversations were making her feel uneasy. When the 


parents complained on behalf of their daughter, Seattle Public Schools determined that the 
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topics created an intimidating environment. When all was said and done, the class was 
eliminated and the teacher was moved to another school building. 
Schoen and Carter worry about the impact that this decision has: 
When teaching about subjects such as race, gender, class, and globalization having a 
student’s level of “discomfort” become the arbiter of what can and cannot be discussed 
sets a dangerous precedent. Furthermore, this decision highlights the privilege that Mr. 
Greenburg’s class attempted to deconstruct. A young white woman felt uncomfortable, 
and thus her uncomfortability was worthy of investigation — we can only wonder how 
often Native American students feel uncomfortable during discussions about the 
colonization of pilgrims, or how Japanese students feel when we discuss their forced 
displacement during World War 2.19? 
The question and the anecdote call to mind an earlier reference to Robin DiAngelo’s “white 
fragility.” Ross and Butler, reflecting on their whiteness about the potential, “where somehow, 
as white people, we manage to make this about ourselves and our own anxieties rather than 
actually doing something about it. Even in this conversation, we need to be careful not to make 
this about us and our anxieties, but about how this increasing awareness moves us from affect 
to action.”*°? There is a very real concern that in raising the potential for white moral injury in 
the midst of difficult conversations that white people manage to make it all about them, their 
pain, and the need for their care. The very real concern, then, is that white people respond to 
moral injury, not by working to undo systemic racism, but by licking their own wounds. 
That said, enough has been written to indicate that racism and white superiority have 
done damage, albeit different, to all of us. As Wendell Berry wrote, “If white people have 


suffered less obviously from racism than black people, they have nevertheless suffered greatly; 


the cost has been greater perhaps than we can yet know. If the white man has inflicted the 


191 Schoen and Carter, “Contemplative Race Theory,” 3. 
122 Ross and Butler, “Encountering our own whiteness,” 152. 
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wound of racism upon black men, the cost has been that he would receive the mirror image of 
that wound into himself.1°? If people of color have been dehumanized by racism, then white 
people have been shaped in ways that are inhumane. In both cases, albeit differently, the 
humanity of all of us has been lessened by the system. 

Schoen and Carter conclude “Contemplative Race Theory” by reimaging the Seattle 
Classroom story. This time the teacher tells the students ahead of time that there will be 
discomfort in the class and distress in the conversations. “But this time, he tells them that at 
the beginning of each class they are going to spend some time preparing themselves to explore 
these feelings. In addition, he explains to them that while these feelings may be a part of who 
they are, they are not the totality of their experience.”1*4 Schoen and Carter believe that with 
this kind of intervention the student would have been able to stay engaged in the conversation. 

My hope is that by bringing the concept of moral injury alongside trauma that, in the 
words of Mark Charles and Soong-Chan Rah, “these categories are an attempt to initiate a 
conversation on race that allows for the full participation of all people groups. The goal is not to 
force a label on white America, but instead, to offer people of color the opportunity to view 
white Americans from a fresh perspective. In treating white people as a traumatized people, 
people of color have the authority to maintain their own agency and humanity in a way that has 
not been accessible before.” 19° While they go on to suggest that white trauma is that helpful 
category, | maintain the rejection of Walker-Barnes and suggest that moral injury offers an 


opening where all people in the circle are seen as in need of healing. 


193 Wwalker-Barnes, / Bring, 128. 
124 Schoen and Carter, “Contemplative Race Theory,” 17. 
185 Charles and Rah, Unsettling Truths, 176. 
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It has been said that “hurt people, hurt people.” The proposal of this thesis is that hurt 
people can also heal people. That in seeing one another, first, as human beings wounded by the 
trauma or moral injury resulting from racism, we can devote our energy to healing. That, in 


finding the capacity to deal with our pain, we will be able to release our hate. 
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